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Another 


KUPAT 
HOLIM 
Triumph! 


The Eliezer Kaplan 
Memorial Hospital at 
Rehovot will be officially 
dedicated on July 26th. 
Another great medical 
center of Histadrut will 
begin to serve the people 
of Israel — this time the 
hardy pioneers of the 
Negev. 


The National Committee 
for Labor Israel, which 
shares in the construction 
of this $3,000,000 
“Citadel of Health” 
sends its congratulations 
to Kupat Holim and to the 
people who will benefit 
from its comprehensive 
medical services. 


We call upon all 
affiliated organizations 
and individuals to 
redouble their efforts on 
behalf of the Histadrut 
Campaign so that the 
necessary equipment and 
supplies may be obtained 
for Kaplan Hospital and 
the many other medical 
institutions of 

Kupat Holim. 
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Send contributions to: 


NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR ISRAEL 


33 EAST 67th STREET 
new TORE 21. 8. ¥. 
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The Rosenbergs-Not Jewish Martyrs 


THE AND JuLIus RosENBERG have been 

executed. This magazine urged clemency 
for the Rosenbergs some months ago regardless 
of their guilt. We felt, and we feel now, that 
justice would have been served by a penalty short 
of a death sentence. We feel, too, that the 
refusal adequately to examine the legal point 
raised by Supreme Court Justice Douglas be- 
tokened an unseemly haste. The fact that there 
had already been delays and appeals extending 
over two years does not excuse the dispatch of 
the last day’s legal manouevers. Behind bars the 
Rosenbergs were no menace to the United States. 
Still another review of the much-reviewed case 
would, since the decision of the Supreme Court 
for vacating the stay was 6 to 2, only have added 
dignity to American justice. 

Now the Rosenbergs are dead. Most Amer- 
icans will think of them as traitors to their coun- 
try who paid a harsh but merited penalty. Com- 
munists will view them as martyrs for the 
“cause”; a small minority may no doubt fear that 
there was a miscarriage of justice and that the 
Rosenbergs were the innocent victims of false 
testimony and the anti-Red psychosis in the 
country. If any are truly convinced of the in- 
nocence of the Rosenbergs and can bring forth 
valid testimony to clear their memories, they can 
hardly be urged to desist. In a case of such 
significance, even a posthumous vindication is 
the due of the dead, and any subsequent confes- 
sions or further evidence will surely receive the 
earnest attention of every witness of this tragic 
story. 

But it is already plain that something else is 
going to happen. The dead Rosenbergs will be 
as ruthlessly exploited for purposes of communist 
propaganda as were the living. The Commun- 
ists have been energetically and systematically 
engaged in trying to transform the Rosenberg 
case into another Dreyfus case. In Europe they 
have apparently had a measure of success. In 
the United States, where the facts are more easily 
available, they have had tougher sledding, but 
undoubtedly they have managed to convince 
some misguided souls that the Rosenbergs were 
the victims of anti-Semitism. Defensive panic 
can be as viciously and deviously stimulated as 
aggressive prejudice. The Communists are past 
masters in the art of whipping up legitimate 
fears for their illegitimate purposes. —The Com- 
munists shamelessly and unscrupulously injected 
the Jewish issue in the case. It was they who 
endlessly harped on the Jewish origin of the con- 
victed atom spies. In this they served neither 


American Jews nor the supposed victims, but 
they certainly managed to tap wells of emotion 
otherwise sealed to them. And they did this 
with their usual disregard for truth or decency. 

It was typical communist effrontery for them 
to: shed crocodile tears for the Rosenbergs, who 
had had their years in court, while they found 
nothing but vilification for the authentic victims 
of judicial anti-Semitism, the defendants at 
Prague who were attacked as Jews and sum- 
marily executed with no opportunities for so 
much as one demonstration of protest or a peep 
of criticism. It is difficult to accept in good 
faith either the sorrow or indignation of the 
gentry who were so singularly self-possessed as 
the horrors of the Prague trial developed. 


At the funeral of the Rosenbergs the Song of 
the Warsaw Ghetto was rendered. The impli- 
cation is clear, but anyone to whom the memory 
of the Warsaw martyrs is sacred must reject 
with anger the attempt to equate a man and a 
woman convicted of espionage with the heroes 
of the Warsaw Ghetto. The Rosenbergs had no 
Jewish interests or affiliation. They were neither 
accused nor convicted as Jews. Whatever faults, 
if any, may have existed in the court procedures 
stemmed in no way from the fact that they were 
Jews. The Communists’ attempt to transform 
this case into another Sacco and Vanzetti case 
is another indication of their moral ignominy. 
One need merely compare the obviously con- 
trived letter of Ethel Rosenberg to President 
Eisenhower, with its combination of political 
acumen—surely not stemming from the poor 
woman in the death house—and its talk of a 
“small Jewish family,” with the sublime, simple, 
last words of Vanzetti to see what has happened. 

Let the Communists take the Rosenbergs who 
served them into their pantheon. Perhaps from 
the point of view of communist ideology that 
is an honor the Rosenbergs merit. But let this 
talk of “Jewish” victims stop.’ It comes with 
particularly ill grace from mouths which have 
never once called out that Oren, a citizen of 
Israel held without trial in the dungeons of 
Prague for more than a year, be released. 

The tactics pursued by the Communists in re- 
gard to the Rosenbergs are by no means new. 
Thus they also strove desperately to inject a Jew- 
ish issue into the cases of New York school teach- 
ers charged with “Red” sympathies. The cases 
could have honorably been fought on their mer- 
its, but it is the Communists who preferred, by 
false accusations, to foment the prejudice they 
pretend to deplore. American Jews need no in- 
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struction from Communists how to react in the 
face of anti-Semitism. 


The American Zionist Council 


OR YEARS LaBor ZIONISM has favored the 

widening of the scope of the American 
Zionist Council. It was, therefore, welcome news 
that the so-called “Jerusalem Program” was 
adopted and ratified by all American Zionist 
groups. Essentially this program rests upon the 
conviction that Zionism must be reinterpreted 
since the establishment of the State of Israel, 
and the understanding that this must proceed 
in three directions: work on behalf of Israel — 
political, economic, and cultural; creating a pat- 
tern of relationship between Israel and the Di- 
aspora, and the formulation and furtherance of 
a maximal, democratic program for American 


Jewish life. 


Since the formal resolution was taken the task 
of implementing the various phases of the prog- 
ram has been going forward rather slowly. The 
Council elected an Administrative Committee, 
with Louis Lipsky as Chairman, and one from 
each of the “major” affiliates as members. Some 
effort has been made to divide up this tremen- 
dous task. 


It is obvious, however, that the Council is 
only at the beginning of this vast undertaking. 
Dealing with so novel a venture, one with so 
many pioneering aspects, it must make haste 
slowly. 


Beyond all else the Council must move with 
full awareness of the historic character of its 
task. The content of Zionism as a movement 
was neither realized nor exhausted by the inde- 
pendence of Israel. And the mood of lethargy 
following upon the heels of victory, which pos- 
sesses so many erstwhile Zionists, is shortsighted 
and dangerous. As we have often said, Zionism 
is a revolutionary movement in Jewish life, a 
straining toward a more normal but also more 
creative relationship to our own historic ideals. 
Zionism did not propose to absolve the Jewish 
people, whether in Zion or outside it, of the duty 
of self-realization, of the reinterpretation and 
reapplication of its inherited values. 


This is the historic moment for the reorganiza- 
tion of the American Zionist Council. While 
Zionists will be heartened by leadership, by vig- 
orous action and by a statesmanlike program, if 
they are wise they will also comprehend that 
history is not made by fiat, that grappling with 
the whole character of the life of our community 
is greater even than Jacob’s wrestling with a 


“man” by the ford of the Jabbok. 
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Post-Script to Dulles Report 


N JUNE 1 Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles presented his report on his trip to 
the Middle East and South Asia. In the June 
issue of this magazine we analyzed this report 
and came to the conclusion that it foreshadowed 
a radical departure in this country’s policy in 
the Middle East and that henceforth Arab 
friendship will be sought at the cost of conces- 
sions by Israel. 


Less than a month after Mr. Dulles’ state- 
ment, the Associated Press reported from Wash- 
ington on June 21 that the Administration has 
dropped the plan to enlist the Arab countries 
as a group in a Middle East Defense Alliance 
and that military aid will now be extended to 
them individually. 


“At present,” the Associated Press report 


states, “United States officials seem to believe 
it is more important to move military supplies 
into the Arab nations because they are strategi- 
cally more important in the defense against the 
Soviet Union. Eventually, the plan is to send 
limited military supplies to Israel. But Israel’s 
defense set-up is reported in fairly good shape 
already.” (Our italics.) 


It is true that in order to qualify for such 
American-aid weapons the Arab countries will 
have to sign pledges that they will back the 
western countries in case of a conflict between 
East and West. The value of such Arab pledges 
can be gauged from recent experience. Egypt 
had made a similar pledge to England, yet when 
Rommel’s Nazi and Italian armies invaded 
Egypt, not a finger was raised by the Egyp- 
tians in defense of their country. In Iraq, a 
country similarly bound, an outright pro-Nazi 
insurrection had to be subdued. 


What the grant of arms to the Arab coun- 
tries implies immediately is that the Middle 
East will be thrown into an arms race with 
Israel trying to obtain weapons wherever it can 
to counteract, at least to some extent, the flow 
of arms to the Arab countries. 


Whether the Arab countries will use the 
weapons granted to them against potential com- 
munist aggressors is doubtful. That they will 
be strongly tempted to turn them against Israel, 
in fulfillment of their oft-repeated promise of 
“the second round” of war, is much more 
certain. 


The State Department has been strangely 
taciturn about exacting any guarantees from 
the Arab countries against such misuse of the 
weapons now offered them. 
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The Future of the Zionist Movement 


by Eliezer Livneh 


Ww" DOES IsRAEL public opinion think of 
‘the Zionist Movement and its activities 
—to the extent that it gives this matter its 
thought? 

On the face of it, there appears to be no fur- 
ther need for a Zionist organization. Everyone 
agrees that the activities of the Zionist organiza- 
tion in Israel—settlement and immigrant absorp- 
tion—could best be done by the government 
itself. The government has its own apparatus 
for this purpose, and its institutions are subject 
to public and parliamentary criticism. The gov- 
ernment has the advantage of democratic con- 
trol. If it has too many officials in its offices, it 
discharges them (and it has to inform the public 
how many were discharged). Criticism of the 
government has to be publicized, debate ensues 
and shortcomings are sometimes corrected. Ask 
any Israeli of average civic consciousness, ir- 
respective of his party affiliations, Who could 
best perform activities connected with settle- 
ment and immigrant absorption? and I don’t 
doubt that you will find none who will say that 
the Jewish Agency can do it more efficiently 
than the government, and subject to greater 
public control. 

The second phase of Zionist activity—fund 
raising in the Diaspora which finances the settle- 
ment work in Israel—is no doubt a great historic 
accomplishment of the Zionist movement. No 
one will dispute that the United Jewish Appeal 
as it is at present constituted could not have 
come into existence had it not been preceded for 
many years by Keren Hayesod, United Palestine 
Appeal and much Zionist spade-work during the 
past thirty years in America and other western 
countries. But historical achievements are one 
thing, and present-day reality is something else 
again. Ask any Israeli who has visited these 
countries and is familiar with conditions there 
and he will tell you that Zionists are no more 
active in fund raising than non-Zionists. Some- 
times Zionists make a greater to-do than others, 
but this is not necessarily more effective. Head- 
ing the UJA are two non-Zionists: E. Warburg 
and J. Schwartz. A Zionist movement is not 
essential to the continuation of UJA—such will 
be the verdict of the average Israeli. 

Passing from the financial to the educational 
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field, most Israelis will agree that there is very 
little Zionist content in the activities of the 
major Zionist organizations abroad, which are 
“pro-Israel” rather than Zionist in nature. It 
is people with “pro-Israel” sentiments who con- 
tribute funds for the rescue of the “unfortunate 
brothers” from eastern Europe and the Moslem 
countries. The inner motivation of members 
of Zionist organizations is basically non-Zionist: 
their work for Israel serves them as atonement 
—an indulgence, to use a Catholic concept— 
for their own failure to uproot themselves and 
to settle in Israel. To the extent that conditions 
in Israel are difficult, and they think it is neces- 
sary to contribute more money, this serves as 
an additional excuse for not. going. Who could 
expect them to go, when the disparity between 
their circumstances and those in Israel is so 
great? 

Yet aliyah—settling in Israel—is the heart of 
Zionism and its acid test. The handful of Israelis 
who still take an interest in the fate of the Zion- 
ist movement are likely to argue as follows: Im- 
migration is a fateful matter for us, but it is 
not determined by the Zionist movement. The 
mass immigration of recent years came from 
countries ‘without Zionist movements (Yemen, 
for instance) , or from countries where the Zion- 
ist movement had been suppressed for years 
(Rumania, for example). Immigration is mo- 
tivated by other than Zionist considerations. It 
is true that the average Israeli will admit that 
the Zionist movement has historic accomplish- 
ments to its credit in regard to immigration: the 
Jewish community in Israel could not have 
come into being without Zionist immigrants. But 
under the conditions of recent years there is no 
longer any connection between the Zionist 
movement and immigration. Where there is a 
Zionist movement there is ‘no immigration; 
where there is immigration there is no Zionist 
movement. It would be difficult to convince a 
young Israeli that there exists any positive con- 
nection between the two. Ask the native Israeli, 
who is not inclined to be sentimental about the 
past, “What is the Zionist movement?” and he 
will probably answer that it is a mixture of in- 
efficiency, volubility and duplication. Ask him 
further, ‘What is the Zionist Executive?” and 
he is liable to say that it is a group of persons 
who frequently travel abroad on vague missions 
of dubious usefulness, but that since the trips 
are not made at his expense he doesn’t care. 





Does this mean that there exists in Israel a 
negative attitude toward the Zionist movement 
and the Zionist Executive? I doubt it. The at- 
titude is ironical and condescending. It is the 
accepted attitude that the Zionist movement is 
a leftover from a past era that doesn’t deserve 
bothering about, since it doesn’t harm anyone. 
There are too many urgent and pressing prob- 
lems to spare time to matters of this sort. Many 
consider the Jewish Agency as a relic that may 
continue to exist for decades, but though its 
existence may arouse a shrug of the shoulders, 
it evokes neither interest nor serious displeasure. 


N ENTIRELY DIFFERENT question is, “What 

should the Zionist movement and organiza- 
tion be in the future?” ‘To answer this question 
it is desirable to overlook for the moment the 
existing institutions. Let us assume that there 
exists no Zionist Organization and no Zionist 
Executive, but that there exists only the specific 
condition of a State of Israel and the Jewish peo- 
ple in the Diaspora. There then emerges an en- 
tirely different picture that has nothing to do 
with the doings of today. 


Let us begin from the central subject—im- 
migration. The immigration of the past five 
years has come to a halt. What was its sociolog- 
ical trait? It was an immigration that was not 
accustomed to any kind of public activity in its 
native lands. It came from countries where 
there was no Zionist activity, either political, 
financial or educational. What we saw during 
the past five years was in a sense what had been 
envisioned by Herzl before he founded the Zion- 
ist movement, during the years when he wan- 
dered from one European capital to another 
seeking influential and wealthy individuals to 
help bring to Palestine other Jews, the Jews of 
eastern Europe. The difference is that at pres- 
ent the American Jews take the place of the 
philanthropists of Paris, London and Berlin, and 
instead of the Jewish masses of eastern Europe 
(as Herzl imagined them to be before he came 
in touch with them as a Zionist leader), there 
have appeared on the scene the helpless Jewish 
masses of the Oriental and totalitarian countries. 
Had Herzl succeeded in his philanthropic efforts 
in 1895-6, the construction of the country 
would have followed other social and organiza- 
tional patterns than the ones created by the 
Zionist movement. In fact, these patterns did 
come about during the past five years despite the 
existence of the Zionist movement. In other 
words, the Zionist movement has changed its 
character during the past five years. 


But this period has now come to an end. The 


immigration of helpless Jewish communities 
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from helpless dispersions has ceased. The nature 
of the future immigration—if it will come soon 
—will be radically different. But to the extent 
that immigration to Israel will be renewed, it 
will again follow the Zionists pattern of past 
decades. The coming immigration will be from 
countries where moving to Israel involves an act 
of free personal choice, private means and train- 
ing directed to a specific end. 


But the coming period will not be simply a 
return to the time before the mass “rescue” im- 
migration. The nature of the Diaspora has 
meantime changed radically. Never before have 
Diaspora Jews, on the average, been as wealthy 
as they are today. This manifestation is a by- 
product of the Hitler catastrophe. The material 
well-being of the Jews of America, Canada, 
Latin America and South Africa is sufficiently 


well-known. But this is also true of the Jews’ 


of England and western Europe. The material 
wealth of the Jews of western Europe now great- 
ly exceeds their average wealth before the mass 
extermination. I am not speaking about their 
economic integration—this is rather doubtful. 
I am speaking about monetary wealth. It will 
be impossible to separate the future immigrants 
from their wealth and enterprise. We will be 
faced with a choice: either there will be no im- 
migration at all, or there will be a flow of Jews 
for whom profession, economic enterprise and 
wealth are part of their being. (These concepts 
need not necessarily be interpreted in a negative 
sense.) Their migration to Israel will come 
about as a conscious, considered act. It will 
stem from the intensity of their Jewish environ- 
ment, and its accomplishment will often stem 
from favorable opportunities to transplant their 
wealth and economic initiative. 


At this point it is necessary to stress an im- 
portant fact. During the period 1948-52 the 
financial sources were entirely different from the 
immigration sources. ‘The funds were philan- 
thropic; the immigration, catastrophic. The 
two were interdependent. Since the immigration 
was of a catastrophic character, there was justi- 
fication for the appeal for large philanthropic 
donations. It is important that we understand 
that the period of philanthropic donations has 
passed its peak, just as the catastrophic immigra- 
tion has come to an end. During the past five 
years we have received huge funds—huge not 
only relatively, in comparison with the size of 
the country and its population, but also huge in 
absolute terms. For instance, the funds con- 
tributed by the United States to China after the 
World War were only twice as much as those 
contributed to us, yet China has a population of 
about 500 million. It is true that the two types of 
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aid are not comparable. I am using this example 
merely to emphasize the scope of the sum on an 
international level. The huge sums that flowed 
to us built much and also destroyed not a little: 
they built material values and destroyed moral 
values. This is a recurrent Zionist problem. In 
order to settle Jews in Israel large sums are 
needed, and these are in part non-returnable do- 
nations. But when such donations reach a cer- 
tain size they undermine the morale of the bene- 
ficiaries. The disciples of the Gaon of Vilna 
who came to Palestine were no less idealistic and 
“pioneering” than later ones, but when they 
were compelled to resort to assistance in the 
form of Chalukah (dole) their moral tension 
was undermined. The same thing was later re- 
peated with the people of Béilu, and also in our 
own day. It is an unavoidable dialectic of 
Zionism. 

Were we free to choose, it is possible that we 
would go on accepting donations, like a child 
that continues to nurse until it is weaned. The 
Old Community did not voluntarily renounce 
the dole, and the beneficiaries of the largesse of 
Baron Rothschild (with a few exceptions) did 
not simply say: We’ve had enough. Their be- 
havior was human, and we are not different 
from them—only the terminology has changed. 
What they called donations we call a Campaign; 
they talked in terms of support, we speak of 
“vision.” JI mention these things not in order 
to discredit the present generation, but to justify 
our predecessors. We have lost the ability to 
gauge the idealism of our forerunners. Were 
we to judge ourselves by their light, our own 
shadows would appear smaller and we would re- 
gain a measure of objectivity regarding our own 
shortcomings. 


ASS Far BaAcK as 3,500 years ago, Zionism de- 

pended on free donations—Manna. The 
Manna of the middle of the twentieth century 
is also conditioned by transient historical factors 
that are not of economic origin. Now this 
Manna is diminishing, likewise for non-economic 
reasons. 

Three factors caused the great flow of present- 
day Manna: 1) The sense of guilt over the de- 
struction of the Jews of Europe, or passivity in 
the face of this extermination. ‘This sense of 
guilt expressed itself not only in the payment of 
reparations, but also manifested itself in the 
scope of American loans and grants-in-aid, and 
even in the contributions of American Jews. 
Awareness of guilt and yearning for atonement 
both affected the financial response. 2) Enthus- 
ism over the establishment of Israel and its war of 
independence. We so often repeat, at every new 
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accomplishment, that “This is being done for the 
first time after 2000 years,” that this by now 
routine expression has made us forget the genu- 
ine enthusiasm felt among Jews and non-Jews 
alike when the State of Israel again came into 
being after 2000 years of destruction—especially 
in view of the nature of the State and the coun- 
try in which it was reconstituted. There are 
no parallels to this event. Anyone who has been 
in America shortly after Israel was established 
knows how profound has been the reaction. 
3) American aid to foreign countries. There 
is no known precedent in history that a great 
power should decide to increase its influence not 
through political conquest or economic exploita- 
tion, but by means of extending humanitarian 
aid on an unprecedented scale. 

If we now examine these three factors we will 
find that they are on the decline. The sense of 
guilt toward the Jews is subsiding. This was to 
be expected as a matter of course. In our own 
midst the memory of the catastrophe will only 
come to the fore later. The first blow stunned 
us and dimmed our awareness. The recollection 
will come slowly. But the non-Jews are making 
their amends—some more, others less—and their 
sense of moral equilibrium is being restored. The 
second factor, the enthusiasm over the rise of 
Israel, is also passing. The very fact that Israel 
is now “a country like any other” also tends to 
reduce the excitement. Friends and allies alike 
say to us: “Your state is like any other; how 
long can ‘you demand a special attitude?” The 
third factor, American aid to foreign countries, 
is now undergoing modification. It is beginning 
to assume new forms. American assistance is 
being channelized in the direction of “trade in- 
stead of aid.” ‘This does not mean that outright 
assistance will be cut off all at once, but the 
trend is toward its limitation. 

The philanthropic share in the funds for the 
settlement of immigrants in Israel will continue 
to diminish. In this respect, too, Zionist con- 
struction in Israel will tend to return to its forms 
during the period preceding the mass “rescue” 
immigration. 


THis BRINGs us to the question of the further 

need for a Zionist movement. What should 
be the basic principles of a Zionist movement 
that seeks to work hand in hand with Israel in 
the building of the country along lines of direct 
participation? 

A Zionist movement can exist also on the 
basis of other aims which I do not want to be- 
little. It can be a movement for the preserva- 
tion of the unity of the Jewish people. Never 
before have the dangers of inner atomization 
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of the Jewish people been as great as today. An 
all-embracing movement in Israel and abroad 
to counteract this danger would be worth- 
while, and it could be called a ‘Zionist move- 
ment” and utilize the existing Zionist apparatus. 
The name and the institutions of the Zionist 
movement could also be used for pro-Israel 
philanthropic activities, such as the transfer of 
backward elements from various Jewish dis- 
persions to Israel, and thus provide the well-to- 
do communities sharing in this work with a 
sense of substitute satisfaction for the fact that 
they are not themselves Zionist and do not go to 
Israel. This, too, could be called ‘Zionist.” 
From a material standpoint, such a task should 
not be underestimated. It is in the nature of 
one suffering pangs of conscience to calm such 
pangs with a donation, and these donations, 
with all their sentimental overtones, could be 
defined as Zionist. In fact, we have already be- 
gun to do so. No creative effort would have 
to be made; we could simply continue the pres- 
ent situation of pro-Israel philanthropy on a 
diminishing scale—something on the nature of 
Malben, the JDC system of medical institutions 
in Israel—with a Zionist Executive, a Congress, 
newspapers, trips, “missions,” circular letters, 
etc. 


But if we aim at the building of Israel by 
Jews who do so through personal decision to cast 
their lot with the country, then the chief func- 
tion of the Zionist movement would be to pre- 
pare the Jews of the free communities for 
aliyah, and to raise the standards of their pioneer- 
ing enterprise. 

Should that be the case, the Zionist movement 
would have to be primarily a representative of 
the immigrants, those of today and the potential 
ones of tomorrow. A representation of immi- 
grants implies more than the limited technical 
functions of caring for the immigrants. It 
means training. In the Diaspora it means teach- 
ing the Hebrew language, general Jewish and 
‘ Israeli education and encouraging capital in- 
vestments. In Israel it would mean directing 
the administration of the country in the inter- 
ests of the immigrants. A movement of this 
kind would demand of the Israel government 
that it create such conditions as would enable 
the immigrants to utilize their skills and pro- 
fessions and to invest their capital under favor- 
able and productive -circumstances. 

During the first years of the existence of Is- 
rael, the relations between us and the Jewish 
communities in the free countries were based on 
the principle of non-intervention—a fundamen- 
tally non-Zionist principle. Prior to the rise of 
Israel our relations with the Zionist Diaspora 
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were founded on the principle of mutual respon- 
sibility, joint discussion and mutual decision. A 
great change has come about in this regard in 
1948, but this change was riot brought about by 
the establishment of the state, as some believe, 
It came.about because the nature of the im- 
migration changed. The Jews of Yemen, Iraq 
and Rumania could not ask to participate in the 
planning of the building of the country, in the 
midst of their panicky migration. Whereas for 
the Jews of America who contributed the funds 
to finance the immigration of other Jews, the 


principle of non-intervention seemed conven- 


ient. It also appeared convenient to us, in Israel, 
This mutual convenience can be formulated as 
follows: Israel said to the Jews of America, You 
provide the funds and we will do the work our- 
selves. American Jews said, Here are the funds 
and you take care of things yourself. Israel was 
interested to show what it could do. (The re- 
sults are of both good and bad.) American Jews 
were interested in remaining aloof in order to 
emphasize that they were not tainted with “dual 
loyalty”—that it was mere philanthropic aid 
they were extending, without any direct respon- 
sibility for what was being done in Israel. A 
distinct non-Zionist principle was involved in 
this relationship, for if Israel is the common 
homeland of the Jewish people, both those with- 
in Israel and those in the Diaspora, then respon- 
sibility, too, should be commonly distributed. A 
tragi-comic situation resulted. We proclaimed, 
on one hand, that Israel was the homeland of all 
the Jews of the world and adopted the Law of the 
Return, and on the other hand we insisted de- 
monstratively on non-interference and no mu- 
tual responsibility. 


HE ZIONIST MOVEMENT of the future will be 

“synthetic” in the sense that immigrants, 
funds and public enterprise will flow from the 
same source. The principle of non-interference 
will give way to partnership and “pressure” of 
Diaspora Jewry on Israel. Such “pressure” may 
not be the most pleasant thing, but unless the 
wants of Diaspora Jews are considered, they will 
not come. If the Jewries of the free countries 
had exerted such pressure in the past, a number 
of social and economic processes in Israel would 
have been different. It has been argued in Israel 
that the laws of the country must be adapted 
to the needs of the immigrants. It follows that 
there will be no immigration from the free 
countries unless those economic processes that 
determine the attracting power of Israel are 
modified. 

I will now try to define the area of activities 
of the future Zionist movement. It will not 
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have to concern itself with settlement and im- 
migrant absorption (as it does today). The 
state is more competent to do these things be- 
cause it was established for this purpose. What 
did we proclaim during our struggle for inde- 
pendence? We said: There are some things that 
only a state can do. The Zionist movement had 
been a “‘state in the process of becoming,” a sub- 
stitute for a state, because we lacked a real one. 
The substitute no longer suffices, we maintained. 
Yet when the State of Israel was established we 
retained the substitute. Before we achieved in- 
dependence we said: A Jewish State has to or- 
ganize the colonization work; a Jewish State has 
to look after the absorption of the immigrants. 
Once the state was organized we imposed upon 
it all the routine functions of statehood, with 
the exception of settlement and immigrant ab- 
sorption. As a matter of fact, the state does 
engage in these activities too, but in order to 
preserve a “function” in Israel for the Jewish 
Agency, many parallel activities are conducted. 
Zionism has become an ideology of duplication. 


Yet there is no practical justification for such a 


state of affairs. All direct economic and admin- 
istrative matters should be handled by the state. 
The function of the Zionist movement lies in 
another area—as representative of the Diaspora 
communities before the state. To the extent 
that the world Zionist movement has a direct 
task in Israel, it is one that has not so far been 


tackled. 


A great mission of our day is to preserve the 
unity of the Jewish people at a time when the 
majority remains outside Israel, yet the spiritual 
rift between the sovereign community in Is- 
rael and the minority communities scattered 
throughout the world is deepening. The debate 
between Herzl and Achad Ha’am regarding 
Eretz Israel as a cultural center is about to be 
resolved otherwise than either of them had vis- 
ualized. Herzl did not ponder the problem of 
the Jewish people as a spiritual manifestation 
(more correctly, he did not speak much about 
this phase of the problem). He thought that 
the concentration of Jews in one country and 
the rise of a Jewish State would come about as 
a result of historical processes that are more basic 
than cultural and spiritual manifestations. Achad 
Ha’am, on the other hand, maintained that a 
cultural center was a precondition for statehood. 
But events developed otherwise. - The state came 
into existence before the country became a cul- 
tural center for the Diaspora. It is not that 


even now. Yet unless it becomes such a germinal 
center for world Jewry, unless it exerts cultural 
and social influence, it is doubtful whether it 
will attract immigration from well-established 
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Jewish communities in the Diaspora, or whether 
it will preserve the unity of the people. 

We thus come to the main area of work in 
Israel that awaits the Zionist movement—estab- 
lishing and maintaining there enterprises and in- 
stitutions that could serve as a cultural center 
for the Diaspora: training institutes for teach- 
ers, rabbis and public workers; research insti- 
tutes; publishing houses; meeting places for vis- 
itors from abroad; international conferences de- 
voted to various professions and pursuits. The 
Zionist movement can create in Israel a center 
for the social, cultural and spiritual activities of 
the Jews remaining in the dispersion. 

If the Zionist movement is to develop along 
the lines I have indicated, it will have to be 
headed by a specific type of person. They 
should not be heads of social and economic in- 
stitutions in Israel (these should be high gov- 
ernment officials) but leaders in the Diaspora, 
those who personify the spiritual milieu and rep- 
resent the bond between Israel and the Diaspora. 
The term “Jewish Agency” has, in our day, as- 
sumed unexpected relevance. The leadership of 
today is not the leadership of a Zionist move- 
ment, but in truth represents “agencies”—an 
agency for youth aliyah, an agency for appeals, 
an agency for all sorts of useful things, but not 
a Zionist leadership: 


HAVE BEEN discussing what “should be”— 

what should be done so that immigration flows 
from the free countries; what should be done so 
that Israel is transformed into a cultural center. 
But there are no “inevitable developments” in 
history. The developments which I consider de- 
sirable are also not inevitable. Part of them may 
be realized, but in different forms, or they may 
come too late. Yet timing is decisive. In our 
case timing might spell the difference between 
the existence of the state and its destruction. 


What can happen if these developments are 
not brought about? I will not discuss the distant 
future. I am talking about the immediate fu- 
ture. At present immigration has come to a 
halt. Economic difficulties are mounting as 
philanthropic resources and investments are di- 
minishing. ‘Towards the end of the period of 
the “rescue” immigration a new type of im- 
migrant began arriving who foreshadows the 
transition to a new era. These are wealthy Jews 
from Turkey, Egypt and North Africa who 
came “experimentally.” They brought their 
rersons, but they transferred most of their 
wealth to other countries. But it is in the nature 
of things that man and his possessions should be 
tocether. Were other circumstances to prevail, 
these immigrants would bring their wealth. 
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Meantime, many are following their wealth 
abroad. Another factor in the increase of de- 
partures from Israel is the appeal of foreign 
lands. The free world is on the verge of an era 
of efflorescence, and in coming years America, 
Canada, Australia and other free countries will 
absorb more, rather than less, immigrants. 

Without an active and vital Zionist movement 
Israel will become impoverished. Zionism is a 
dynamic historical force and has none of the 
qualities of the “‘waters of Siloah that flow gen- 
tly.” Either we will build here a strong state 
with millions of Jewish inhabitants, a highly de- 
veloped system of production and a high level 
of culture—in that case the Jewish question will 
enter a new phase whose future it is impossible 
to foresee. Or we will not succeed in these de- 
velopments—in that case nothing here is viable. 
We will not be able to maintain a pitiful state 
with a Jewish population of one and a half 
million in the midst of an Arab sea. It is true 
that we were victorious in our war of independ- 
ence; but no new equilibrium has arisen yet. The 
Arabs are not reconciled to Israel’s existence. The 
international tensions compel the western powers 
to preserve peace in the Middle East. The fear 
of great wars sometimes prevents small ones. But 
should America reach an agreement with the 
Soviet Union, for instance, it would no longer 
be so interested that the Arabs refrain from 
fighting the Jews. 

Zionism will reach a safe haven only after it 
passes a decisive turning-point—the immigration 
of western Jews to Israel. Without them every- 
thing in Israel is without foundation. Our 
numerical, cultural, economic and technological 
bases are inadequate. The decisive task of Zion- 
ism is still in the future—to bring a large number 
of western Jews. I will not specify an exact 
number, but it will have to be of considerable 
proportions. 

We need more, rather than less, Zionism. in 
the future. Whether the existing Zionist or- 
ganization is capable of performing this task, is 
a question that still remains to be answered. 
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Pilgrimage to 
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Williamsburg 


A Story 
by Julius Horwitz 


M** TIMES he had seen what he thought 
were Hasidim walking along West 86th’ 
Street, Riverside Drive, Allen Street on a Sunday 
morning. But Edith, who had been born in 
Brooklyn, told him about Williamsburg, the 
shtybels and dancing on roped-off streets, men 
dancing in faith, the real living Hasidim. 

Hasidim as real as the bus driver rolling the 
bus across the Williamsburg Bridge. Outward 
lay New York’s peaks and towers. Below, in 
the green wash, battleships, Atlantic freighters, 
tankers, tug boats lay neatly filed into the docks 
and beyond them Williamsburg rose out of the 
water. Irv waited until the bus made one stop 
past the bridge plaza before getting off. He had 
been in Williamsburg before, traveling by sub- 
way on camp business to interview mothers. His 
job was to be assistant director of a summer 
camp, to plan swimming lessons, boating les- 
sons, overnight hikes, clay modeling, water 
pageants. 

Professionally, he told his friends, his job was 
to interpret nature to a world that has put green 
grass into tooth paste. Once on a Lower East 
Side Sunday afternoon of bargain hunting he 
had walked the foot-path across the Williams- 
burg Bridge to see what lay on the other side, 
but then he hadn’t read about the Hasidim. 
*Hasidim!” Morris once exploded, “fakers, 
mystical fakers, you can’t be a mystic without 
being a faker!” Morrie was taking an M.A. at 
Columbia in literature and he had accepted his 
pronouncement. But Morrie, it turned out, had 
never read a word about the Hasidic life of 
Poland and Russia, the world that was evoked 
by Edith’s talk of dancing in the streets of Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Oh, to be a Jew who danced! To dance for 
God, to build out of a lifetime a bridge of deeds 
as powerfully woven as the cables that held 
aloft the Williamsburg Bridge—that was a 
mysticism Morrie was completely ignorant of. 
And he had won one of those unheralded victo- 
ries when he had convinced Morrie to revaluate 
his notions about Hasidim. New York, he had 
told Morrie, could be a Hasidic village, easily. 
New York had no society, no final crust that 
you could thrust past and under which you 





Julius Horwitz is the author of the book “The City” that 
will be published this month by World Publishing Co. 
His stories have appeared in this magazine, COMMENTARY 


and other periodicals, 


could wallow your soul in delight, only people 
who wanted to live. Eventually Morrie confessed 
in desperation. Edith too, all the people he met 
made the same confession: “I just want to live 
and be happy.” 


UT Now in the Brooklyn sunlight, in front 
of the hot-dog stand, foaming root beer, 
whipped cream charlottes topped with dyed red 
cherries—where did the Hasidim go for their. 
deeds, how did they live? Certainly not above 
the “El” in the railroad flats. They lived among 
olive trees and fiddles, in the Baal Shem L.P. 
record he had bought and played and in the 
arguments with Morrie. 

Irv turned away from the line-up of shops 
toward where he thought he might find the 
shtybels, the Hasidim praying close to the river, 
houses clustered and facing inward. 

Williamsburg lay in ruins. Sidewalks cracked, 
store windows boarded, trash in the gutters, 
blocks of decayed tenement flats, tired bodies 
seated in front of marred doorways, kosher 
butcher shops sawdust-strewn, a piece of flank 
steak displayed like a hint of the Shor Habor. 
The Williamsburg Bridge approach hung in the 
middle of the sky. Here and there an ancient 
brownstone seemed to resist furnished rooms. 
Children played on the corners in accents that 
will forever make them sound like Dead-End 
kids. On the outskirts the Puerto Rican families 
seemed to lie in wait for the flats to empty. But 
misery and slums he had seen enough of, deliver- 
ing cranky children home from the Cagskills. 
Slums were no discovery. 

Edith had only said Williamsburg: the Hasidim 
live in Williamsburg. But not on these streets! 
She should have given him more explicit direc- 
tions. What streets? What houses? Near where? 
Names? Addresses? How can you tell a Hasidic 
shul when you come to it? But her words coming 
on his discovery of Hasidism seemed to make di- 
rections unnecessary. “On Simchat Torah they 
dance,” Edith told him, “that’s the sight to see. 
All night long the Hasidim dance to celebrate 
the Torah. You just can’t get into a Williams- 
burg shul. When we were kids we used to climb 
up to the windows to look through. Babies, 
women, men, whole families dancing. Every- 
where in Williamsburg the shuls would be jam- 
med, so jammed you couldn’t squeeze your way 
past the doorway.” 
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D HE REALLY expect to see Hasidim dancing 
_ in the street? Not dancing, perhaps, but his 
eyes still searched the dim hallways and gutted 
lots, the windows reflecting back the afternoon 


sun, for a reflection of the life he had set out 


to find. 


He saw old bearded men disappearing into 
hallways. He listened for chants. But somehow 
he couldn’t visualize these old, bearded, wasted- 
looking men now going into doorways dancing 
to a fiddle played by God. Nor did the young 
men in payoth whom he passed and stared at 
provide the looked-for clue. The women carry- 
ing clutching babies looked no different than 
the women who had crowded the bus with 
shopping bags from the Essex Street stalls. Two 
young men in round black Polish hats walking 
arm in arm swayed past him. But their soft, 
white-skinned faces were forgotten when he 
looked down the sidewalk and saw approaching 
a tall, bearded figure wearing a long caftan and 
a round hat pagan in its wild sweep of fur. When 
the footsteps and shadow came abreast of him 
he tried to look into the approaching face, but 
all he saw was a stern outline ending in the pagan 
hat that seemed to whirl upward. 

“Sing! sing!” his mind grasped toward the 
pagan hat. To this man it was necessary to talk 
in a sacred tongue. Irv searched his memory. 
But he had no words, he hadn’t listened to his 
rebbe in the dusty cellar of his shul twenty years 
ago, the rebbe with hard-spitting ruler who 
tried to drill the Hebrew letters into meaning- 
ful combinations. Crack, went the ruler as 
though the rebbe meant to seal in the language. 
But the rebbe didn’t understand the teaching 
methods of the 1920’s and 30’s, that the child 
was to be treated like an orange blossom under 
a glass shell. And how could he have known at 
eleven years of age what his father was trying 
to tell him when he pinched his arms -for not 
going to shul? God was simply God, why make 
such a fuss about him? But now he thought he 
understood what the rebbe must have forgotten 
on his dingy salary, what his father told deaf 
ears of eleven. Pa, he could’ say now, (the way 
he had explained it to Morrie) I know that God 
isn’t a pacing tiger caged in the Bronx Zoo, 
the All that men everywhere are afraid of and 
try to grasp with one small hand, to settle with 
once and for all, a wedding ring without a 
marriage. 


RV HURRIED to bridge the distance between 
himself and the pagan hat. The man must be 

a Hasid, perhaps even a Hasidic Rebbe. He could 
feel the sidewalk stir, tremble as he walked. 
But would a Hasidic Rebbe walk so proudly? 
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Not unless he felt a proud walk was the oply 
way to reach God on the hard-broken Williams- 
burg sidewalk, to attract, by his face and beard 
and swinging robe, the tired bodies sitting by 
the marred doorways, people fallen from the 
dance. 

Irv kept the caftan in sight, following the 
man toward an imagined Hasidic Friday eve- 
ning, a rough, hand-hewn table piled with Sab- 
bath dishes, holiday breads, sweet wine, mead, 
himself invited in out of the rapidly gathering 
dusk, to eat, break bread, to pray, sit by the 
fire, listen to tales like dreams of standing on a 
mountain top and speaking to God. 


The bearded figure turned under a darkening 
arch of the Williamsburg Bridge. Irv maintained 
his distance but kept pace with the black robed 
stride, the pagan hat scraping the dusk. He 
heard the freighters sounding on the river and 
his thoughts immersed the Hasid into the waters 
of the East River in penitential ablution. 

The man walked into the cement park where 
there were skeletons of swings, handball courts, 
benches that lay under the bridge on the edge 
of the water. The yawning steel plank of the 
Williamsburg Bridge arched across the water 
seemingly unsupported except by the tensions 
of the universe. “Shalom,” Irv thought of say- 
ing to the bearded man. Shalom was a word 
everyone understood, but Shalom was also a word 
in a language whose pronunciation didn’t come 
easily to him. And to say “Hello” seemed ridi- 
culous. He thought it would be best to simply 
cross the cement blocks, offers his hand and 
smile a greeting. Benches lined the water. Perhaps 
they could sit and talk. The Hasidim used only 
the simplest language. And Yiddish shouldn’t 
be as great a barrier as he had imagined, not if 
they spoke about the things that were on his 
mind. They would create their own words. He 
never had any difficulty finding words when 
his mind spoke to itself. They could talk 
about the issue that opened Morrie’s ears, sin, 
the sin of not doing good, the Jewish soul. Irv’s 
head danced without his feet and he stayed 
apart with his words like a man who dreams of 
love. 


THE BEARDED MAN turned abruptly from the 
water’s edge and began to walk up the 
street. And Irv hid behind his silence. On the 
next corner he saw the robed man enter a red- 
brick house blackened by the docking freighters, 
windows cracked from stick ball. At one of the 
windows Irv saw a gentle-faced lean man with 
a reddish beard rocking a diapered baby. 
Irv leaned against the stoop. He persuaded 
himself that the bearded man in the fur hat 
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must be a zaddik, a secret zaddik who had led 
him under the bridge to the water’s edge, up the 
streets of factories, flats piled one against the 
other, to show him the New York sky lost to 
advertising Kleenex. The silence of the cement 
playground had been waves of prayer. 

The smell of kerosene cans filled the hallway. 
A single bulb high on the side of the wall lit the 
doorway. Irv turned to look up thé wooden 
stairwell and stumbled on a half-eaten apple, 
falling heavily against a door. 

He pulled back from the door. The fall of his 
knuckles against the door rang out like a sharp 
knock. A knock? It must be a sign, he thought, 
the night had been filled with omens. The door 


would open, the bearded man he had seen under 


13 
the bridge would show his face and invite him 


into the room, closing the door again the way 
a pious Jew pulls his ¢allis over his head. But the 
door didn’t open. 

The door remained shut, blocking out the 
room, and the strong kerosene smell reminded 
him of the squashed apple core under his foot. Irv 
bent low to scrape the apple off his shoe. The key 
hole shone at the level of his eyes. He hesitated | 
for only an instant and then dropped low to put 
his eye to the key hole. The cold steel touched 
his cheek. He thought he heard a shrill woman’s 
voice pierce the wooden door asking: “Who is 
it?” and then another voice boom through the 
silent hallway, saying, “Shush, don’t ask me now, 
he’s listening.” 


Israel Laughs At Its Troubles 


by Charles E. Shulman 


HETHER THE ANNUAL winter rainfall in 

Israel is on time or not, there is one crop 
in the country that never fails—the crop of 
humorous stories that spare neither the native 
Israeli nor the visiting tourist, that have no more 
false reverence for the highly placed than false 
regard for the feelings of the storytellers them- 
selves. 

Since the emergence of Israel a considerable 
amount of criticism has been levelled against 
the citizens of the new state to the effect that 
they take themselves too seriously, that they 
suffer from the mentality of noveau riche, that 
they tend to be pompous in viewing their 
achievements. These criticisms are without 
foundation. There is no country in the world 
where the people direct such barbed humor at 
their goverment, their achievements and at 
themselves as they do in Israel. 

There is an old Jewish saying: “When does 
a poor man sing? When he is hungry.” In Israel 
they modified the question to read; “When 
does a poor man laugh?” Beset with a host of 
problems that often seem insuperable, they often 

“solve” them by whittling down their magni- 
tude with a joke. 

Many such stories and jokes coming ‘Sean Is- 
rael are already widely-known to the English 
rading public. The following few stories which I 
gleaned during a recent trip to Israel are less 
known. But they are so characteristic that it 
seems to me they deserve greater currency, and 
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I do not doubt they are more revealing about 
Israel than a dozen lectures. 


Why Shalom 


A tourist complained to an Israeli: “When I 
come to see one of your people he greets me 
with Shalom; when I depart, he bids me 
farewell with Shalom. What is the matter with 
the Hebrew language? Isn’t it developed enough 
to have different expressions for welcome and 
farewell? 

The Israeli explained: “Our Hebrew language 
is not short of vocabulary. We use Shalom both 
for hail and farewell because most of the time 
we are so harassed that we don’t know whether 
we are coming or going.” 


The Israeli Navy Comes in for its Share 


Despite their pride in their fledgling navy, 
Israelis have no illusions about its size. Sometimes 
one gets the impression that they are still so un- 
used to the very idea of a Jewish navy of any 
size, that they hardly believe it exists at all, as 
is illustrated by the following anecdote. 

During Israel’s war of independence a young 
Jewish immigrant from Poland was drafted and 
asked to choose the branch of the service he 
would like to serve in. Knowing that Israel con- 
sisted partly of rocky hills and partly of sandy 
deserts, he hoped to make things easier for him- 
self by choosing service in the navy rather than 
in the infantry. When he went to get his uni- 
form, they told him they hadn’t any. He re- 
ceived the same negative answer about shoes, 
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a hat and all other items of equipment. Then he 
was given a physical examination. The doctors 
looked him over and checked his medical back- 
ground. Finally one of them asked him: “Can 
you swim?” The young man was aghast and 
exclaimed: “My God! Don’t tell me you don’t 
have any ships either.” 


Immigrant Absorption 


Absorbing the seven hundred thousand im- 
migrants that entered Israel during the past five 
years was a tremendous problem for such a 
little country. Indeed, it hasn’t been completely 
solved yet. Everybody knows about the new 
factories and villages and towns that have been 
built. But the element of good-will and sympa- 
thetic understanding also played its part. While 
the following story may be assumed to be some- 
what exaggerated, it contains a fair-sized kernel 
of truth. 

Old man Marcus came to Israel with a group 
of immigrants from Romania. He was seventy 
years old. He proudly exhibited a picture of 
himself as a circus acrobat fifty years earlier 
to anyone who cared to look. The Israeli officials 
suggested that he go to a home for the aged: He 
insisted on earning his own livelihood and being 
independent. The officials shrugged their shoul- 
ders but let him have his way. 

Somewhere he managed to acquire a toothless 
old lion and a senile white horse on which he 
painted black stripes to make it resemble a zebra. 
With these props he set up in the circus business. 
He found a vacant lot in Tel Aviv and adver- 
tised his show with the addition of a sensational 
act by himself—a leap from a five-hundred foot 
tower into a tub of water. When the crowds 
anxious to see the performance had filled the 
lot, old Marcus addressed them: ‘My friends, 
I am an old man, as you can see for yourselves. 
Merely climbing the five-hundred foot ladder, 
let alone making the jump, would give me heart 
failure. Would you want to see a Jew die after 
all his terrible experiences in Europe under Hit- 
ler?” The crowd shouted: “No, no.” “Thank 
you,” the old man said, “I knew you would un- 
derstand and appreciate the situation. Now 
would you be good enough to leave so that I 
could start the next performance.” 


Israeli Railroads 


Israeli railroads, a relic from British Mandate 
days, have never set any speed records. In fact, 
they are famous for the reverse of speed. In a 
country that is in a great hurry to catch up on 
two thousand years of state building, this short- 
coming has not passed unnoticed or uncom- 
mented, as is witnessed by the following anec- 
dote. 
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Desperate with the high cost of living, un- 
employment, housing shortage and similar evils, 
a Jew in Israel decided to commit suicide. He 
lay down on a railroad track and waited for a 
train to run over him. In this posture he was 
found by an acquaintance. “What are you do- 
ing there?” the friend asked. “Committing 
suicide,” was the brief and weary answer. The 
friend noticed a loaf of bread and some veget- 
ables next to the candidate for suicide. “Why 
the provisions?” he asked. ‘‘Well,” the man said, 
“you know what out train service is like; one 
can starve to death waiting for a train.” 


American Rabbis in Israel 


Most Israelis are unfamiliar with any form of 
Judaism other than Orthodox. They are con- 
stantly surprised when they see American Con- 


servative or Reform rabbis minus the traditional: 


Orthodox beard and garb. I recall a visit to Na- 
halal one Saturday. I was hatless, tie-less, clean 
shaven and in shirt sleeves. I was introduced to 
my host as a rabbi. He was perplexed. “Is it 
possible you are really a rabbi?” he wondered. J 
assured him that it was so. He pondered the 
matter a moment then asked in a confidential 
whisper: “Tell me, do you drop into a synagogue 
once in a while?” 


How Israel Won the War 


How Israel won its war of independence 
against seven armed Arab countries still baffles 
many—including many Israelis. Notwithstand- 
ing Arab backwardness and the corruption of 
their governments the victory is still hard to 
explain when one recalls how outnumbered the 
Israelis had been and also the fact that they had 
no weapons worth the name. The following 
story tells how some of the battles were fought 
—and won. 

One night during the war a Jewish settle- 
ment was surrounded by Arabs. The Jewish 
village commander, knowing how badly out- 
numbered and underequipped his forces were, 
gave his men wooden sticks and blocks and or- 
dered them to beat the blocks to imitate the 
sound of machine guns, hoping to frighten the 
Arabs into believing that the Jews were heavily 
armed. As one of the sentries was thus busily 
occupied with his stick and block of wood, he 
heard footsteps approaching. He beat a faster 
and louder tattoo. The footsteps came closer. 
Finally he recognized the intruder as one of his 
own buddies. “For goodness sake,” he exclaimed 
impatiently. “Why didn’t you stop when you 
heard my machine gun. You might have been 
killed.” 

“Not I,” the friend said. “Machine guns 
can’t harm me. Tonight I am a tank.” 
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The Tourist's Perspective 


American tourists in Israel fare the same as 
in other countries. They are welcomed, pamper- 
ed, shown around, wined and dined, but they 
never quite escape the stigma of distant cousins 
on a slumming party. What happens to a tourist 
who ceases being one and becomes a permanent 
resident is described in the following story. 

A tourist died in Israel. (Death is as permanent 
as anything ever gets to be.) He went to heaven. 
He found it dull and asked if there were other 
places around that he could see. He was told 
there was hell, and would he like to see it? He 
said he would and was escorted there. He was 
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delighted with what he saw—lots of unrationed 
good food, night clubs, dancing, singing. He 
said he wished to switch his reservation there. 
Satan’s permission had to be obtained but there 
were no complications on this score. So he went 
back to heaven, packed his bags and entered 
hell. The gate had hardly closed behind him 
when he found to his dismay that he was sur- 
rounded by fire and brimstone, wailing and 
moaning. “What is this?” he complained to 
Satan. “Yesterday I was here and everything was 
wonderful, and now look how terrible it is here.” 

“Yesterday you were only a tourist,” Satan 
grinned. 


Arab Refugees-An Egyptian View 


by Ali 


The following excerpts are from a report by Ali el Dali 
on the Arab refugees in the Gaza area held by Egypt. This 
report was published in the Egyptian army paper AL 
TaHRIR on March 25, 1953, under the title “The Great 
Lie Beyond the Border.” Despite this report’s turgid prose 
and exaggerated boasting, so characteristic of oriental 
journalism, it reveals a picture that differs radically from 
the usual run of reports disseminated abroad. 


T= PEOPLE OF EcypT grind their teeth and 

anger wells up in their hearts as they read 
the headlines in their daily papers, against Pales- 
tine, refugees, Israel. They have had enough of 
this sort of stuff brought to them in foreign 
cables under the same regular heavy shadow, that 
comes with it. 

Israel .. . Palestine .. . Refugees... like three 
faded photographs which the press brings out 
from its archives every now and again, so that 
people’s hearts should be filled with pity, anger 
and sorrow. Here they were again in the paper 
I held as I sat in the train heading for Palestine 
—or rather Gaza. What am I going to write 
myself after visiting the land that was once 
holy? Will I appeal to the feelings of my coun- 
trymen and stir up their pity? . . . Shall I tell 
them the same lies that have been told ever since 
the agents of imperialism sent our soldiers and 
officers to their death in this land? 

From the train window I looked at the land= 
scape. Here is the [Suez] Canal which our fore- 
fathers built under threat of whip and lash. 
Here lies our problem; the problem of my 
people is not further away. It does not lie in 
Gaza, nor in Ramalla or in Jerusalem. My eyes 
returned to the paper, to the faded photographs. 

I spent three days in that unfortunate coun- 
try, where I came to recognize as such all the 
lies that we read in the newspapers about re- 
fugees, disease, cold, hunger, misery and in- 


el Dali 


justice. Thereupon I realized that all the news- 
papers have been lying to us, with the purpose 
of diverting our attention from the Canal, and 
far away from the real problem. 

Hunger, misery and distress are not to be 
found in the refugee camps; they are in the 
villages and hamlets where the fellaheen live, in 
the countryside of green Palestine where gardens 
and orange groves flourish amidst feudalism; for 
feudalism breeds hunger and misery. In the re- 
fugee camps, there is security and plenty. 

I visited seven of them: Al Barege, Al Nus- 
seirat, Deir el Balah, Khan Yunis, Gabalia, Gaza, 
Raffah, Al Mughazzi. In all of them I have 
seen the people eating their fill, drinking milk 
and living in comfort. The men lay on their 
backs in the warm sand and sunshine, or played 
dice; happy women carried their healthy 
pink-cheeked babies, not the pale sickly babies 
which you see in our villages, where there are 
no refugees. 

A young Egyptian officer told me that when- 
ever a refugee complains of sickness, an ambu- 
lance with a doctor, a nurse and medicines, 
hastens to attend to him. Do the sick villagers 
of our country enjoy such a treatment? Do our 
weakly children drink milk? Have you ever 
heard of an Egyptian fellah wearing shoes? The 
United Nations takes care of 250,000 refugees 
here, not only for the sake of the refugees them- 
selves, but in order to enforce security on the 
borders of Israel, the state which the nations of 
the world, our great friends, have imposed 
upon us. 

We are here in order to maintain Egypt’s 
reputation and the confidence which the Arab 
countries have in us. That is why we are spend- 
ing here half a million pounds, in addition to 
the expenditure upon our military forces sta- 
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tioned in the area. We are also here to watch 
what is going on in Israel. You must believe me 
when I tell you that we know of everything that 
goes on beyond the borders and as far as Tel 


Aviv. 


N THE GAZA STRIP, that remainder of dismem- 
bered Palestine, a conversation with the edu- 
cated youth gives proof of their political under- 
standing. They say: 
“Are you ready, Egyptians, to liberate 
Palestine? Otherwise what is your purpose?” 

I reply: “We shall not liberate Palestine, nor 
will anyone other than yourselves. If we were 
to tell you that we hold the key to your freedom, 
it would be a lie. If we decide to fight, the 
battlefield will be the Canal Zone, not Palestine. 
Can a people subjected to the yoke of imperial- 
ism possibly bring the liberation of another 
people?” 

One of the youth smiled at me and said: 
“Why, then, have you come to Palestine?” 

“We did not want to come. The Imperialists 
brought us here fearing that we might clash 
with their forces in the Suez Canal Zone. They 
instructed their agents to cheat us, to lie to us 
and to divert us into the wrong road, a road 
that leads not to the Suez Canal but to Pales- 
tine, the sacred land of our Arab brethren.” 

Others say: “We, the Palestinians, used to 
fight the British and the Zionists. In many a 
battle we were the victor. Then our brothers, 
the Arab States, came to Palestine. They dis- 
armed us and said that they would fight our 
battle. Then came the Arab defeat and the dis- 
memberment of our fatherland. A part of it 
has become the State of Israel. In another part 
the Hashemite flag has been raised. Nobody 
knows what will become of the Gaza strip, this 
narrow piece of land remaining in the hands 
of the people of Palestine.” 

We drove further on, past most beautiful 
gardens and orange groves. I asked: ““To whom 
do these lands of plenty belong, in the midst of 
the country of hunger?” “This is the property 
of Abu Selim,” I was told. 
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And you learn that Mohammad Abu Selim is 
the richest man in the Gaza strip. In Deir el 
Balah alone he possesses 1,500 dunams of green 
gardens and groves. He wanted to contribute 
to the solution of the refugee problem. So he 
spent £15,000 in building a mosque. He invited 
the deputy governor to the opening ceremony 
and wanted to hand over to him the keys to 
mosque. The Governor refused. He had asked 
the rich Palestinian to allocate some of his lands 
to the poor, but the rich Palestinian refused. 

Our car moved on. Here is the property of 
Ahmad Hilmi Pasha, President of the all-Pales- 
tine Government. His Excellency has 1,000 du- 
nams; and here again is the property of Aba al 
Shawa, 1,200 dunams; and here again is the 
property of El Agha in Khan Yunis, approx- 
imately 400 feddans; Abdul Magid Fawa owns 


400 feddans, and so on and so forth—while - 


250,000 refugees live on charity. 

You ask: “Do these landlords help the re- 
fugees?” 

Not a bit. They always were a destructive ele- 
ment. One of them was even an agent of the 
Jews. He handed over to them lands belonging 
to the Arabs. He is still on good terms with the 
Jews. fy 

In Gaza you talk about refugees and you find 
out that they do-eat, they do drink, and they live 
in stone buildings, they are well taken care of, 
and that mercy trains have brought them fats, 
honey, sugar, macaroni and clothes. 

Here is a refugee lying on the seashore. his 
eyes looking out in the distance, perhaps to- 
ward Haifa, where he once had a family, a girl 
friend-fiancee and a business. 

I ask him: “Are you not happy now that you 
have got somewhere to live, food and clothes?” 

“Death is better.” And he starts telling you 
his story, and you feel that indeed death is better. 

““Won’t you do something to change this kind 
of life?” 

‘Those who have brought us to this pass, must 
find the solution.” 
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Growth of the Hebrew University 


by Norman Bentwich 


, ion STORY OF THE HEBREW UNIVERsITY of 
Jerusalem since the creation of the State of 
Israel illustrates what Professor Arnold Toynbee, 
the famous English historian of our day, called 
the Law of Challenge and Response in the His- 
tory of Nations. The hardest circumstances 
call forth a special effort, and enable a nation to 
rise to greater heights. The University was one 
of the most grievous sufferers in the War of 
Independence. Nearly one hundred of its stu- 
dents and several of its professors and lecturers 
were killed. Its buildings on Mount Scopus 
were shelled and seriously damaged; and since 
1948 it has been cut off from its splendid site 
and buildings on Mount Scopus which, though 
in Jewish occupation, and looked after by Israel 
police and a few caretakers, are in a no-man’s 
land and inaccessible to the students. It is mak- 
ing shift with a score or more hired buildings 
scattered over all parts of Jewish Jerusalem, Col- 
leges of Christian Orders, a former police station, 
a former Arab School, a part of what was the 
Government Hospital in the days of the British 
Administration, a wing of the King David 
Hotel, a part of a former Italian Consulate, and 
so on. 


The Armistice Agreement between Israel and 
the Kingdom of Jordan, signed in 1949, pro- 
vided in principle that the University and the 
Hadassah Hospital should be restored to their 
cultural purposes, and a Jewish-Arab Commit- 
tee was to work out details of a plan for assuring 
free access and solving other questions of com- 
munications. Unhappily no agreement has been 
reached. One of the gravest losses is that the 
National and University Library with its 600,000 
books and its invaluable collection of scientific 
periodicals is out of use. Only a small part 
could be brought down to thé town. And the 
work of scholarly and scientific research is 
thoroughly crippled. 


Since 1949, when the University was opened 
for teaching after a year and a half of suspended 
activity, it has been homeless; and since 1951, 
when Professor Brodetsky, who was appointed 
President in 1949, had suffered a serious break- 
down of health and had to resign, it has been 
headless. During these four years, too, its fi- 


nancing has become more and more difficult, be- 
cause of the steeply mounting costs; and the 
deficit mounts up from year to year. The State 
of Israel has been coming to its aid and has con- 
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tributed in the last two years nearly one-third 
of the budget. But even so the position is des- 
perate, or rather, would be, if ordinary principles 
of finance applied in Israel. Happily they do 
not, because the institutions in Israel have faith 
that the Jewish communities in the world will 
recognize fully their responsibility as partners. 


GINnceE 1949, the Hebrew University has shown 

a phenomenal and unparalleled progress. The 
mere figures of teachers and students are im- 
pressive. When the University reopened in May, 
1949, there were less than 1,000 undergraduates. 
In the current academic year, 1953-54, the num- 
ber is about 3,000. In addition 200 graduates 
are pursuing research study with a view to get- 
ting the doctor’s degree. The number of the 
academic staff, which was under 200, has risen 
to over 300. The most notable development 
has been the opening of three new Colleges, 
which are concerned with professional education, 
in order to provide the State of Israel with the 
leaders and civil servants, the doctors and the 
lawyers, the men of science and the directors 
of agricultural settlement, which it needs. The 
new Faculties are Medicine, Law and Agricul- 
ture. 


Before the War of Independence, the Univer- 
sity conducted advance medicine study and re- 
search. Plans had been made for initiating un- 
dergraduate teaching because already the coun- 
try needed young doctors. That need has 
enormously increased today, since the huge im- 
migration from the Orient included very few 
persons with professional training. : 


The School of Medicine opened in 1949 wi 
classes of students who had already completed 
in Europe the greater part of the medical courses. 
Last year over 60 of these students obtained the 
first degrees of Doctor of Medicine awarded in 
Jerusalem, and they are now taking their place 
in the health services. This year 184 new stu- 
dents have been admitted to the University- 
Hadassah Medical School. The majority are 
either Israelis who had begun their medical stu- 
dies abroad, but have been called back because 
of foreign currency difficulties, or graduates of 
the high schools in Israel. Sixty such high school 
graduates, including 11 women, form the first 
year class. Another fifty-five, of whom most 
had begun their medical studies in Europe and 
America, form the second-year class. 
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The Law School was opened in the autumn of 
1949, and is designed to train civil servants as 
well as lawyers, judges and officers of the Courts. 
The course is of four years, which will qualify 
for a degree of Master of Laws. Now in its 
fourth year the Law School has over 700 stu- 
dents. Those who are to engage in a legal 
or judicial career will have to spend two and 
a half years, after obtaining their degree, in 
apprenticeship, and then pass examinations be- 
fore they can be admitted to the bar as lawyers 
or magistrates. This Law School replaces one 
which was conducted by the Mandatory Gov- 
ernment of Palestine for Jews and Arabs. But 
it offers a much fuller and more scientific train- 
ing. In the first year students have lectures in 
the principles of four major systems of Law: 
the Jewish, the English, the Moslem and the 
Civil Law. At present the services of several 
judges and leading attorneys are required to sup- 
plement the seven full-time members of the 


Faculty. 


NE OF THE MOST URGENT developments of 

the University is to enlarge the Departments 
of the Economic, Social and Political Sciences. 
It is necessary for the many young men and 
women who are wanted for branches of Govern- 
ment, and this year a great step forward will be 
made, following the decision of the Histadrut to 
open at the University a school of these Sciences, 
which will bear the name and be a memorial to 
Eliezer Kaplan. It is intended that this school 
shall be autonomous; and it will fill the place 
in the life of Israel which is occupied in England 
by the London School of Economics, Political 
Science and Law, and in the United States by 
the New School of Social Research. Together 
with the existing departments, in which Profes- 
sor Patenkin from America and Professor Bonné 
hold Chairs of Economics, the School will play 
a vital part in the training of public administra- 
tors. 


The School of Agriculture was opened during 
the World War, in 1942. It was attached to 
the Agricultural Experimental Station of the 
Jewish Agency—a joint enterprise of the State 
and the Agency—at Rehovoth, and it provides 
a five-year course. Two years are spent in the 
General Sciences department in Jerusalem, then 
follow a year of practical work and two years at 
Rehovoth. The number of students who could 
be admitted each year was limited to 25 until 
the present academic year. 


The three new colleges opened since 1949 are 
additional to the two original ones of the Uni- 
versity which are still the largest: the Humanities 
and Science and Mathematics. The Humanities 
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include the Institute of Jewish Studies and Insti- 
tute of Arabic and Oriental Studies, as well as 
the broad disciplines of philosophy, history, the 
classical and modern languages. That college has 
by far the largest number of teachers and stu- 
dents, and it makes a contribution to learning 
and scholarship which has given the young 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem an honorable 
place in the academic world. Above all it makes 
continuous contributions to the knowledge of 
the Bible and Jewish culture in all its aspects, of 
the history and geography of the Land of Israel 
and the neighboring countries, and of the litera- 
ture and culture of the Arab people. It is pre- 
eminently through this college that the Hebrew 
University has established its place as the intel- 
lectual center of the Jewish people. 


WORD SHOULD BE SAID of the hard lot of the © 


students of the Hebrew University. ‘The 
material conditions of their life would be in- 
tolerable to students in America. The great 
majority are compelled to earn their living while 
they are studying, either throughout the year or 
during the vacations. Their lodging is of the 
most meager, and they lack almost completely 
the amenities of life. Hitherto they have not 
had even a meeting place for their societies or 
for recreation. The efforts of the Hillel Founda- 
tion have at last secured a small house, near the 
headquarters of the University, for this purpose. 
But the groups of Friends of the University 
should do much more than they have hitherto 
in the way of providing scholarships for under- 
graduates and travel studentships for graduates. 
The value to Israel, and indeed to the whole Jew- 
ish people, of giving opportunity to young grad- 
uates and teachers of the Hebrew University to 
go abroad for a year or two years of further 
study cannot be overestimated. The University 
must be the cultural link between Israel and the 
world. . 

For some years the contribution of the Amer- 
ican Friends of the University, which in the past 
was the mainstay of the budget, has been woe- 
fully disappointing. But the reconstruction of 
the American Society is being carried through 
under the dynamic direction of the President, 
Dr. George Wise, with the help of Mr. Bernard 
Cherrick, who is the head of the Information 
Services of the University. American Jews have 
made a splendid contribution to Institutes of 
learning in their own country, and have endowed 
in the most generous manner their Jewish schools 
and young people’s centers, and their own semi- 
naries of learning. They will surely respond to 
the challenge of the one Hebrew University in 
the world and the one University of Israel, which 
is also the University of the Jewish people. 
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They Came to Hollywood 


How Jews Built the Movie Industry 


HE History of Jewish enterprise 
in the Diaspora is largely a his- 
tory of peripheral industries. De- 


veloped by entrepreneurs who were - 


compelled to seek their fortunes in 
untried pastures, these industries 
acquired non-Jewish respectability 
only when their high profits were 
well established. During the Mid- 
dle Ages money-lending and bank- 
ing were the only occupations open 
to Jews, and later it was foreign 
trade that permitted them to dis- 
play their commercial talents. But 
these pursuits were viewed with 
disdain by the populace, and the 
authorities did not mind letting 
Jews extract the initial profits. 
This pattern of industrial develop- 
ment holds true even in America: 
and the motion picture industry 
is the classic example. 


The motion picture industry is 
young—its commercial beginnings 
go back to but 1896—but it has 
already passed through all the 
major phases of capitalistic growth. 
Innovators forcibly took the in- 
dustry away from unimaginative 
inventors and promoted it into a 
fantastic money-maker. Expan- 
sions and mergers marked its his- 
tory during its first three decades, 
and once financial success was 
firmly established, Wall Street 
moved in quietly to capture an- 
other bastion for finance. 


The potentialities of the motion 
picture were not recognized by the 
first promoters and _ inventors. 
They were anxious to protect pat- 
ent rights, and did not seek a mass 
market. The task of development 
was undertaken by hard-driving, 
aggressive nickelodeon operators 
willing to shoulder the risks of an 
infant industry. They did their 
own financing; they wrote their 
own scripts; they built their own 


_scenery; they developed the films 
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and exhibited the pictures in their 
own primitive theatres. They had 
a capacity for work that only 
those on the periphery of the busi- 
ness world possess. These entre- 
preneurs were glove salesmen, 
pharmacists, furriers, clothiers and 
jewelers. They were innovators, 
arrogant and often vulgar, but 
they knew what the people wanted 
and they created a form of enter- 
tainment within the reach of all. 
Responsive to the demands of a 
hungry movie-going public, they 
created the feature picture and the 
star system. Their names were 
Zukor, Fox, Lasky, Loew, Mayer, 
Selznick and Goldfish. 


In the beginning the movie in- 
dustry was shunned by respectable 
business men. They thought it a 
low form of amusement that 
would only ruin reputations. The 
public, however, felt no such 
qualms and demanded more films. 
Studios mushroomed all over the 
country and anyone who could 
rent or steal a camera became a 
producer. By 1909 competition 
had become so intense that the 
larger manufacturers formed the 
Motion Pictures Patents Company 
as a measure of self-protection. 
Independent producers, however, 
refused to be intimidated by the 
patent combine’s legal tactics, and 
economic warfare raged unabated. 


The bitter struggle between the 
patent combine and the independ- 
ents continued until in 1914 the 
MPPC ceased to be a dominant 
factor. Carl Laemmle had formed 
a powerful protective association; 
William Fox, faced with a short- 
age of films for his theatres, began 
to produce his own pictures; the 
Lasky, organization became too 
important to be suppressed. Men 
of that calibre did not accept 
easily the restrictive dictates of 
the early movie monopolists. Lead- 
ing a shoestring existence, they 
did not mind an occasional hasty 


trip to Mexico to avoid an injunc- 
tion suit. 


The need for quick escapes from 
the patent combine’s process-serv- 
ers compelled the independents to 
seek movie locations close to the 
Mexican border. Southern Cali- 
fornia became the ideal place, for 
here one found superb replicas of | 
the deserts of Africa and of the 
wilds of India. Continuous sun- 
shine permitted all-day shooting 
and cheap labor made mob scenes 
an inexpensive undertaking. 


THE EXPERIENCE of the patent 

combine proved to alert movie 
entrepreneurs that distribution 
and exhibition were the keys to 
absolute control. Adolph Zukor, 
William Fox and Marcus Loew be- 
gan to dispose of their nickelode- 
ons and acquire more dignified 
theatres. The extremes to which 
the early magnates went in their 
search for dignity is illustrated by 
one of Loew’s theatre purchases. 
He bought a closed burlesque 
house in Brooklyn that had been 
often raided by the police. When 
acquired, the building was being 
used as a storage place by the Sal- 
vation Army. The decrepit theatre 
was fumigated physically and 
morally; for several months it was 
used by a troupe of Italian Shake- 
spearean actors. Loew then opened 
it as a respectable family movie 
house. 


Marcus Loew was a conservative 
business man in an industry mark- 
ed by flamboyant extravagance. 
He started life as a newspaper boy 
on New York’s East Side and by 
the turn of the century had be- 
come a fairly successful furrier. 
Peep-shows, the latest rage in low- 
cost, high-profit entertainment, 
offered a more attractive field, 
however; and together with 
Adolph Zukor, Loew began to 
build a chain of penny arcades. 
Zukor and Loew were very un- 
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friendly partners; each wanted to 
run the business his own way. 
When the firm rented new office 
space, Loew conveniently forgot 
to provide his colleague with a 
desk and chair. Zukor could not 
overlook the insult to his dignity; 
he left to become an independent 


producer of films. 


Throughout this early period of 
growth Loew sought to exhibit a 
better kind of picture. But he 
soon found it difficult to obtain 
good films, for Zukor, his erst- 
while partner and now an import- 
ant producer, stubbornly refused 
to exhibit in the Loew chain. In 
1920 Loew decided to make his 
own pictures. He bought out a 
moribund producing company 
called Metro Pictures, and in 1924 
added the Goldwyn Picture Cor- 
poration and L. B. Mayer Com- 
pany. Thus was formed the alli- 
terative MGM, Loew’s producing 
subsidiary. 


B. Mayer, born in Poland, 
came to the United States in 
the late 1890’s. A member of the 


original group of Jewish furriers, 
jewelers and nickelodeon operators 
who built the movie industry, he 
became MGM’s chief. Mr. Mayer’s 
fantastically high salary testifies to 
his shrewd bargaining powers. 
When Loew wanted to buy his 
firm, Mayer inserted a profit-shar- 
ing clause in the . contract—a 
clause that has often brought his 
yearly earnings close to the half- 
million mark. 

After Marcus Loew’s death in 
1927, the enterprise was directed 


by Nicholas Schenck, a hard-head- 


ed business man who followed the 
conservative practices of his pre- 
decessor. Schenck had come to 
America in 1892 with his brother 
Joseph, and together they had 
operated a namusement park at 
Fort George, N. Y. One day 
Marcus Loew came there to show 
movies and the Schneck boys were 
imaginative enough to forget the 
amusement park game. Nicholas 
joined the Loew organization and 
Joseph became a movie producer. 
Nicholas Schenck soon won the 
reputation of knowing best where 
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to build theatres. Thus, although 
the Loew chain is much smaller 
than the Paramount or Fox group, 
its income is markedly increased 
by the fact that about half of its 
houses are first-run theatres. 

It was Adolph Zukor, however, 
who established the pattern for ex- 
pansion in the new industry. Emi- 
grating to America with $40 
sewed into the lining of his coat, 
he sought his fortunes in the nov- 
elty-fur business. Penny arcades 
were more exciting, though, and 
in 1905 Zukor transferred his 
energies and his $200,000 profit in 
furs to that outcast branch of the 
entertainment world. When mo- 


tion pictures became an important _ 


addition to the line of arcade 
gadgets, Zukor immediately real- 
ized the potentialities of the new 
entertainment form, and they soon 
became the sole attraction. 


Exhibitors in those days had 
very poor fare to show. Skirt 
dances, a dare-devil ride in a barrel 
over the falls, or the pounding of 
surf on the coast of Maine made 
up the twenty—or thirty-minute 
program. Zukor wanted pictures 
that told a coherent story; the un- 
precedented success of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s Queen Elizabeth strength- 
ened this desire. After his split 
with Loew in 1912, Zukor went 
into picture production and form- 
ed the Famous Players Company. 


ITHIN FOUR YEARS he was at 
the top of a brawling infant 
industry. Motion pictures in those 
days were distributed by so-called 
exchanges. Zukor did business 
with the Paramount Picture ex- 
change, headed by a W. W. Hod- 
kinson. Dissatisfied with the fi- 
nancial arrangement imposed by 
Hodkinson, Zukor suggested a 
merger. The former indignantly 
refused, but he failed to reckon 
with Zukor’s pertinacity. Zukor 
quietly bought up most of Para- 
mount’s stock and within a year 
was able to oust Hodkinson. 
Zukor reasoned that control of 
the market rested upon control at 
the source; if the best actors be- 
longed to Paramount, he thought, 
the exhibitors would be at his 
mercy. Within a few years Zukor 
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assembled a great collection of 
talent. Film rental fees increased 
sharply and block-booking was 
forced upon the reluctant inde- 
pendent exhibitor. 

The latter, however, did not 
willingly accept this situation. In 
1917 several theatre circuits form- 
ed First National Pictures, a pro- 
ducing company. With their 
own supply of film, they could 
exclude competitors’ pictures from 
their theatres. Soon First National 
had 5,000 members and Zukor be- 
gan to worry about theaters rather 
than talent. For two years he 
watched First National’s tactics 
and then decided that it was time 
to set up his own distribution and 
exhibition outlets. Convinced that 
theatres were a good investment, 
he sold ten million dollars’ worth 
of securities through Kuhn, Loeb 
and Company and began to build 
the Paramount movie chain. 

The technique by which a the- 
atre circuit was welded was not a 
soft one. An independent exhib- 
itor was approached and bluntly 
told either to sell his property or 
suffer the competition of a newly 
constructed theatre. Independents 
screamed that the industry was be- 
ing “raped,” but Zukor went his 
way, disposing of First National’s 
individual members one by one. 
By 1921 he controlled over 300 


movie houses and in 1926 his‘ 


acquisition of the Chicago Katz- 
Balaban circuit completely de- 
stroyed First National’s importance 
in the motion picture industry. 
With more than 1,600 theatres 
exhibiting the Paramount product, 
Zukor felt safe in the face of the 
depression. But the quiet ex- 
furrier discovered that even so de- 
pression-proof an industry as mo- 
tion pictures could not carry the 
heavy fixed charges imposed by 
Wall Street financing. Paramount 
began to hit the financial reefs and 
for two years 53 assorted law 
firms, banks, investors’ commit- 
tees and experts scowled and quar- 
reled over the ailing corporation. 
Involved in all this high legal 
bickering were the Chase National 
Bank, the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, American Telephone and 
Telegraph, and the Atlas Cor- 
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poration. Paramount was finally 
reorganized in 1935. Of the old 
officers only Zukor and George 
Schaefer remained; the new board 
of directors was composed of 
bankers and real estate men. John 
Otterson, head of A.T. & T.’s 
Electrical Research Products, Inc, 
(ERPI) became president. 


THE EARLY movie pioneers were 

quite aware of their humble ori- 
gins and their thrist for industrial 
power was perhaps motivated by 
an unconscious urge to be treated 
as equals. But not all of them 
felt that it was necessary to create 
financial monstrosities; some pre- 
ferred to be known as artistic pic- 
ture makers. Such a man was 


Samuel Goldfish. 


Goldfish left his native Warsaw 
at the age of 10 and arrived in 
Gloversville, N. Y., one year later. 
At 15 he began a successful road- 
salesman career in the toughest 
itinerary in the glove business. 
One day he walked into a Herald 
Square nickelodeon and became 
fascinated by the notion of own- 
ing a theatre. He soon discovered 
that it was cheaper to produce and 
sell films. Together with his 
brother-in-law Lesse Lasky, a vau- 
deville producer, and on a capital 
of $26,500, he organized the Jesse 
Lasky Feature Play Company. 
Goldfish soon acquired the reputa- 
tion of a man who did things his 
own way or not at all. When 
Lasky merged with Zukor in 
1916, Goldfish stepped out to cre- 
ate a,new production unit. His 
partners in this venture were the 
Selwyn Brothers. 


The new business was called 
after the founders, Gold Wyn 
Pictures. Goldfish thought so well 
of the title that for the first time 
in the history of corporate enter- 
prise a man named himself for a 
corporation: Goldfish became 
Goldwyn. And despite Zukor’s 
hope that it would fail, the new 
company became a factor to be 
reckoned with. 


Goldwyn’s great contribution to 
movie making was his emphasis 
upon quality. In 1919 he con- 
ceived the notion that the key 
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person in production was the 
writer. Before this a scenario had 
been nothing more than a rough 
outline to guide the director. Of 
course, this elevation of the writer 
to an important position may have 
been but a shrewd competitive de- 
vice turned against Zukor, who 
had cornered the market in acting 
talent. Goldwyn hired such writ- 
ers as Rex Beach, Gertrude Ather- 
ton and Maurice Maeterlinck. 
While he failed to obtain many 
usable scripts, he did get a good 
deal of valuable publicity thereby. 


When MGM was formed in 
1924, Goldwyn tried to establish 
himself as production chief. Here, 
however, he suffered one of his 
rare defeats and was forced to 
withdraw. Not at all disturbed by 
this unfavorable turn of events, 
he organized another movie com- 
pany, Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., Ltd. 
Here he was absolute boss and the 
responsibility was all his own. He 
continued to emphasize the quality 
of his pictures; in no other way 
could they have been exhibited. 
Then when the sound film made 
dialogue an important feature of 
the movie, Goldwyn’s faith in 
writers was vindicated. 


OST PRODUCERS also tried to 

duplicate Zukor’s tactics. They 
realized that their pictures pos+ 
sessed value solely in proportion to 
the number of theatres they con- 
trolled. Movie-making could be 
enlarged only by tapping an ex- 
tensive market, and the need for 
a continuous outlet soon over- 
shadowed the processes of produc- 
tion. Distribution and exhibition 
became the major means of elimi- 
nating rivals and of acquiring 
control of as large a segment of 
a highly competitive market as 
one could grasp. 

The struggle for the movie mar- 
ket produced gigantic interlock- 
ing corporations whose complexity 


paralleled the complicated corpo- 


rate structures in utilities, finance 
and automobiles. Independents 
were ruthlessly eliminated; pro- 
duction, distribution and exhibi- 
tion became the functions of a 
few large corporations. 
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With the battle for theatres in- 
creasing in intensity, Eastern 
bankers began to recognize motion 
pictures as a legitimate enterprise. 
As Leo Rosten says, Hollywood 
shifted from the Arabian Nights 
to Dun and Bradstreet. The 
bankers, however, could think only 
of box-office receipts and_ this 
markedly influenced movie-mak- 
ing policy. In the early days pro- 
ducers exercised their ingenuity 
without any financial inhibitions; 
but with the advent of big busi- 
ness, Wall Street supervisors re- 
placed the Hollywood genius. The 
supervisor’s job was to protect his 
employer’s investment; players 


and directors were selected with. 


both eyes on the box office. A 
motion picture had to have “pro- 
duction value,” “picture sense” 
and “‘box office appeal.” And, of 
course, the best way of assuring 
these was to imitate the smash-hit 
formula of another company. 
Forced into this orientation, the 
motion picture as an art form be- 
gan a steady decline. 

Wall Street men as well as Wall 
Street money entered the movie 
industry. W. C. Durant, of the 
General Motors Corporation, and 


Harvey Gibson, of the Liberty . 


National Bank, became members 
of the board of directors of 
Loew’s. The Duponts and the 
Chase National Bank sponsored the 
formation of Goldwyn Pictures. 
The financiers reorganized the 
larger movie companies and merg- 
ers were effected. Soon the public 
began to recognize the signatures 
of these new movie-makers. 

Into the midst of all this, the 
sound film broke with an impact 
that further shook the hold of the 
old-timers and strengthened that 
of the financiers. While most in- 
dustries were prostrated by the 
depression, the motion picture 
industry remained financially 
healthy. Wall Street gazed at this 
astounding example of economic 
health and resolved more than 
ever to secure absolute control. 


URING THE TWENTIES Warner 
Brothers found itself on the 
down-grade, for with no con- 
trolled exhibition outlets of its 
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own, even a superior producing 
company could not live. At that 
time the Western Electric Com- 
pany had just developed its first 
motion picture sound equipment, 
and of all the leading companies 
only Warners was willing to try 
it. Sound had an amazing restor- 
ative effect. Warner Brothers be- 
came the only movie company, 
with the exception of Loew’s, that 
was able to survive the depression 
without financial reorganization. 
Mr. Warner, Sr., was a Polish- 
Jewish farmer who had come to 
America in 1883 and settled in 
Ohio. Harry, the oldest son, had 
started his business career as a 
shoemaker. Several years later he 
went to work for the Armour 
Meat Packing Company. His 
brothers Abe and Sam had other 
ideas, however; they toured the 
country exhibiting their single 
print of “The Great Train Rob- 
bery.” Barnstorming was profit- 
able enough to enable them to buy 
a nickelodeon in Newcastle, Penn- 
sylvania, where Harry joined them. 
By 1917 the Warners had devel- 
oped a successful movie exchange. 
That year James Gerard pub- 
lished his My Four Years in Ger- 
many. With characteristic enter- 
prise Harry Warner secured the 
screen rights and the sensational 
film of Gerard’s experiences, 


grossing nearly one million dol-. 


lars, made the Warners topflight 
producers. This picture also es- 
tablished the Warner Brothers pat- 
tern. Their products, generally 
based upon the events of the day, 
became what were called topic- 
snatchers. 
Hollywood’s financial terrain 
was exceedingly rough, and it 
needed Waddill Catchings, the 
ever-optimistic partner of Gold- 
man, Sachs, to take the Warners 
in hand and teach them how to 
become important movie mag- 
nates. But for the advent of 
sound, Warner Brothers would 
never have reached the top of a 
brawling competitive industry. 
It was Sam Warner who insisted 
that the company gamble on the 
Western Electric’s sound device. 
Most of the motion picture firms 
had refused to have anything to 
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do with the new gadget. Warners 
obtained an exclusive license to 
the device, in return for which 
they agreed to sell 2,400 complete 
theatre sound-equipment systems 
for Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., the Telephone company’s 
subsidiary. Then came the remark- 
able “Jazz Singer’ and all the film 
companies and theatres clamored 
for equipment. ERPI promptly 
cancelled its exclusive contract 
with Warner and sold equipment 
to all comers. Today, one of 
Harry Warner’s pet antipathies is 
the telephone. 


The Warner boys quickly real- 
ized that they would have to con- 
trol their own outlets if they were 
to stay in business. From 1928 
to 1930 they bought as many 
theatres as they could and with 
the acquisition of the powerful 
Stanley circuit reached their goal. 
Selling debentures and common 
stock, they built up a chain of 
over 500 theatres. Music publish- 
ing firms, a radio factory and a 
lithographing plant were among 
some of their more curious pur- 
chases. 


Becoming adept in high finance, 
Warners’ stock manipulations were 
brilliant enough to dazzle the most 
jaded of Wall Street operators. 
During the twenties, stock was 
sold to an investment-mad public 
through Renraw, the Warner 
Brothers’ personal holding com- 
pany. Renraw (the family name 
written backwards) then lent the 
proceeds, interest free, to Warner 
Brothers, thus circumventing the 
bankers. But the Warners always 
held on to the voting stock—no 
one was going to tell them how 
to run their own business. 


ADIO CORPORATION OF AMER- 

Ica also tried to market sound 
equipment for movies, but the 
field had already been quickly 
gobbled up by Western Electric. 
Within a year after Warners 
proved the practicability of sound 
pictures, Western Electric had ex- 
clusive contracts with 90 per cent 
of the movie firms. The only 
alternative for RCA was to create 
its own movie empire. A holding 
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company, the RKO Corporation, 
was formed, with control divided 
between RCA, the Atlas Corpora- 
tion and Rockefeller Center, Inc. 
RKO Pictures was organized as 
the producing subsidiary and the 
Keith-Orpheum theatre chain be- 
came the exhibiting outlet. Here 
was a motion picture giant built 
exclusively by financiers whose 
sole motive was to exploit a new 
technological device. 


Between 1927 and 1935 the in- 
dustry was rocked by a struggle 
to control the patents for sound 
equipment. ERPI signed long 
term contracts with Loew’s, Para- 
mount, United Artists and Uni- 
versal. Only 95 theatres in the 
country had other than Western 
Electric reproducing apparatus, 
while 1,946 theatres had Western 
Electric equipment. RCA seemed 
to have been virtually eliminated 
from the field; only the large RKO 
chain used its sound. devices. 


RCA finally filed an anti-trust 
suit against the Telephone com- 
pany interests and in 1935 a 
peaceful agreement was signed to 
give RCA new rights in the sound- 
equipment business. This legal 
battle was in the last analysis 
fought by the two financial giants 


of American industry—the Mor- . 


gan. and the Rockefeller empires 
—who now control motion pic- 
tures, sound equipment and mone- 
tary sponsorship having assured 
them a monopoly beyond the 
wildest dreams of the old Motion 
Pictures Patents Company of 1909. 


The famous case of William Fox 
well illustrates the power of fi- 
nance in the motion picture in- 
dustry. Fox held the American 
rights to Tri-Ergon, a European 
sound system; this was dangerous 
competition for Western Electric. 
Patent-infringement suits and 
anti-trust charges, however, did 
not trouble the Fox Corporation. 
Fox continued to expand and at 
one time he virtually dominated 
the motion picture industry in 
America. But even he could not 
withstand the determined on- 
slaught of the Telephone interests. 
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Ox was born of Jewish immi- 
grants from Hungary. His 
father earned a meager livelihood 
selling home-made shoe polish on 
New York’s East Side. Young 


Fox started out in a cleaning and 


_ dyeing establishment at $17 a 


week. One day in 1904 he took 
the $1,600 he had saved and 
bought a movie house in Brooklyn. 
From then on he went ahead 
steadily in the budding industry, 
became one of the first to defy 
the old patent pool, launched into 
production, and gradually expand- 
ed his theatre holdings. 

In 1927 Fox began to gobble 
up theatre chains; in 1929 he se- 
cured control of Loew’s and Bau- 
mont British. But these operations 
required financing, whereupon 
Halsey, Stuart and Co., an invest- 
ment banking firm with Western 
Electric connections, extended the 
necessary assistance in the form of 
short-term loans. Then came the 
1929 crash. When Fox tried to 
renew his loans the bankers in- 
sisted that he relinquish control 
of his company. Fox sought aid 
from other sources, but no other 
banker seemed willing to oppose 
the house of Morgan. In the end 
Fox was forced to sell his holdings 
to H. L. Clarke, an Insull associ- 
ate, for $18 million. Until a few 
years ago the Chase National Bank 
was the largest stockholder in the 
Fox films. 


HE MOTION PICTURE industry, 

dominated by the “Big Five”— 
Paramount, Loew’s, Twentieth 
Century Fox, Warner Brothers 
and .RKO—is now very much 
concerned with the competition of 
television and the resultant impact 
on the box office. The lush days 
of 1946, when any strip of film 
made money, are over. The movie 
makers, more than ever, insist that 
only “high value” entertainment 
will draw people away from their 
comfortable parlors into the mo- 
tion picture houses: high value 
here means box office appeal. 

The most profitable pictures are 
those that successfully transfer the 
soap opera to the screen: Univer- 
sal’s Pa and Ma Kettle series, 
which go on as interminably as 
the Hardy pictures, bring a fan- 
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tastically high return to its maker. 
On the other hand, the prestige 
film becomes the tail end of a 
double feature. While cutting 
overhead costs as drastically as pos- 
sible, Hollywood makes more pic- 
tures in an effort to recapture an 
audience that is now seeking enter- 
tainment elsewhere. This in turn 
reinforces the sure fire cycle for- 
mula and strengthens the hold of 
“business men” on the industry. 


Of the old timers, there are few 
still in control. Only in Loew’s, 
where Nicholas Schneck still rules, 
and in Warner Brothers, do the 
original Jewish interests still pre- 
dominate. Of ten Paramount di- 
rectors, only two are Jewish as 
compared with 12 out of 19 in 
1927. Twentieth Century Fox is 
now controlled by non-Jewish per- 
sonriel and even in Loew’s the 
number of non-Jewish officers and 
directors is greater today than in 
1927. 


As in most modern corporations, 
stock ownership is widely dispersed 
in the movie concerns. There are 
about 15,000 stockholders in 
Loew’s and of the twenty largest 
holders, four are officers. Their 
ownership, however, is but four 
per cent of the stock. Stock own- 
ership in Warner Brothers is also 
dispersed, as it is in Paramount. 
The significant element in the 


financial structure of the movie - 


companies is the large proportion 
of borrowed capital. 


* * * 


The history of the movies exem- 
plifies what happens in a now suc- 
cessful one time disreputable in- 
dustry. Jewish entrepreneurs, aft- 
er demonstrating the hard headed 
practicality of their dreams, are 
compelled to surrender their lead- 
ership to financiers. Patent con- 
trol, debt financing and a huge 
investment in fixed capital de- 
mand steady returns. Business 
conservatism dictates stereotyped 
products that will assure that in- 
come; experimentation is too risky. 
In motion pictures, the one in- 
dustry that affects educational and 
cultural values more than any 
other, this compels the immaturity 
to which we have become ac- 
customed. 
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To Be Published Soon 


A LIMITED EDITION OF 


SELECTED 
ESSAYS 


by HAYIM GREENBERG 


Those who in the past impatiently 
awaited each new article by HAYIM 
GREENBERG now have the opportu- 
nity to acquire his foremost essays 
in a single volume. 


Readers not familiar with Greenberg's 
writings now have the unique chance 
to become acquainted with the works 
of one of the most lucil minds and 
finest stylists of our time. 


PRICE: $4.00 
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Order now from: 


JEWISH FRONTIER 
45 EAST 17th STREET 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Only 50 miles from New York 
END NEW JERSEY 
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